RENODS 


Aid to England 


During the war we became acutely conscious of 
the fact that the problems of our Allies were also our 
problems. Consequently we held many conferences 
together to iron out our mutual difficulties. The 
result was victory. The coming of peace has not 
altered our realization that the world is a single 
community, and each nation can foster or hinder 
the progress of other nations. 

Again we are using the give and take of the con- 
ference method to discuss our problems. A group 


from England has been engaging in financial and | 


trade conversations with top Washington officials. 
The four main items on the agenda are disposal of 
surplus war property, settlement of lend-lease obliga- 


tions, commercial policies, and financial assistance - 


to Great Britain. The two basic questions running 
through all the discussions are 1) how much are we 
prepared to aid England and 2) what will she do for 
us in return toward removing trade controls and 
currency restrictions. Any bargain that is made will 
be a balance between these two issues. 

England has presented a strong case showing why 
she must receive aid. Although it was known that 
lend-lease would terminate after V-J day, no one 
realized the end of the war would come so quickly. 
Therefore, very little machinery had been developed 
to start operating as soon as lend-lease stopped. All 
but about $300,000,000 of the Export Import Bank’s 
cash has been spoken for and the Bretton Woods 
agreements will not be in operation for some time. 
This leaves England without available credit to con- 
tinue receiving the supplies which she needs so 
badly to feed her population and to start reconstruc- 
tion. After six winters of war the British people 
will be very reluctant to endure further restrictions. 
Yet this may be necessary unless England can secure 
financial assistance.’ 

England’s dollars are too few to buy what is 
needed. This situation arose because she spent a 
large portion of her assets on equipment needed to 
win the war. Most of her normal sources to receive 
dollars dried up because she was unable to export 
to any great extent and tourist trade vanished. Thus 
England is in the unfortunate position of having 
spent a good deal of her capital without being able 
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to replenish it in the immediate future. Until she 
gets through the transitional period of reestablishing 
her sources of dollars, she will need help. 

Although the United States is sympathetic to 
Britain’s plight, we would like England’s other 
creditors to assume some of the responsibility for 
helping her get back on her feet. We provided 
about 13¥, billion dollars worth of supplies through 
lend-lease, which is not likely to be repaid. Such 
countries as India, Egypt, and Iraq sold England 
goods on a cash basis. These countries are champ- 
ing at the bit because England wants them to use 
up the money she owes them by buying British 
goods. They would rather be able to get dollars 
so they can have a free access to the markets of the 
world rather than just the English market. The 
United States would like Britain to suggest to these 
countries that they reduce the amounts she owes 
them as their share of winning the war. Such a 
suggestion would add additional hard feeling to 
that which already exists between Britain and the 
countries to whom she is in debt. The United States, 
however, may insist that any loan we give to Eng- 
land must be matched by a reduction in the amounts 
due her other creditors. 

If we fail to reach any compromise with England 
and refuse her financial aid, she will undoubtedly 
retain her trading controls. The type of exchange 
and trade arrangements which the Bretton Woods 
agreements hoped to diminish will then be used by 
Britain to the detriment of the U. S. exporter. 

If the United States does provide assistance, several 
alternatives have been suggested. A special loan can 
be negotiated. England will probably refuse a long- 
term loan with high interest charges on the basis that 
she cannot repay it and will only be adding to her 
war debts. Such a solution would merely postpone 
the inevitable day of reckoning. 

On the other hand Congress would be unwilling 
to consent to an outright gift of money. Our nego- 
tiators are also conscious of the fact that if we give 
Britain a favorable deal, then all the other countries 
needing help will immediately appeal for aid on the 
same terms. In view of our own mounting public 
debt and huge post-war expenditures, there will be 
very definite limits on our capacity to relieve dis- 
tress in the rest of the world. 


Perhaps the most constructive solution would be 
a loan without interest and special repayment terms. 
In exchange Britain would be asked to make certain 
concessions such as reducing trade barriers, cracking 


down on cartels, joining the Bretton Woods: agree- 


ments, and abolishing her dollar pool and other 
currency restrictions. 

In the future there must be the closest kind of 
political and economic cooperation between England 
and the United States. We cannot afford to be 
enemies. Therefore, a loan, which might or might 
not be repaid in full, would seem a good investment 
for commercial policies which cooperate rather than 
clash with ours. 


Tooling Up for World Order 


II]. MANAGING Our ForREIGN RELATIONS 


The net effect of the war has been to shift the 
primary responsibility for the future trend of inter- 


national relations to the United States. Because of — 


our tremendous power, we shall greatly influence the 
direction of events, either by what we do or by our 
inaction. It is tremendously important at this point 
that some one of the great powers take the lead in 
making specific policy decisions that will underwrite 
the principles of cooperation and collective security 
embodied in the United Nations Charter. 

In this perspective the importance we must now 
attach to the various agencies of the government 
responsible for relations with other countries is ap- 
parent. The traditional role of the State Depart- 
ment as the sole guardian and dispenser of foreign 
policy is completely outdated. The war has brought 
to the forefront a condition which has been develop- 
ing for some time: there is now hardly an agency 
in the federal establishment which does not in some 
way or other deal with the peoples or governments 
of other countries. 

Two requirements must now be met. First we 
must work out an organization pattern among all the 
agencies concerned with foreign relations. Sec- 
ondly, the State Department, with primary respon- 
sibility for foreign policy, must be prepared to carry 
out its work efficiently and effectively. 

The first problem is one of establishing relation- 
ships between all the agencies with international 
concerns. It is clear that the Treasury Department’s 
policy on currency stabilization is as much a matter 
of international relations as the State Department’s 
stand on the Argentine government. But unless all 
these policies are working from the same basic as- 
sumptions, and toward the same ends, there is only 
confusion among our own people and those of other 
countries. 

The specific function of the State Department in 
the new pattern must be decided. Should it be en- 
larged to encompass a great many more of the gov- 
ernment’s international functions, or should it be 


responsible for coordinating the work of a number 
of specialized agencies? Once this is decided, method 
for cooperation between all the international agen- 
cies must be established so that a consistent U. S. 
foreign policy will emerge. An example of the kind 
of thing that might be done is the interagency com- 
mittee on Reciprocal Trade Agreements which has 
functioned with outstanding success. This commit- 
tee is made up of representatives of all the agencies 
who have any concern in Trade Agreements. Other 
such devices must be experimented with and the 
successful ones institutionalized. 

Secondly, the State Department must be stream- 
lined and made capable of fulfilling the require- 
ments of the mid-twentieth century. In many ways 
it has been one of the last agencies in Washington 
to recognize the existence of “one world.” Very 
little attention has been given to modern adminis- 
trative methods. The Department’s appropriation 
for 1946—$75 million—is a very small amount to 
allocate for keeping peace. In the whole history of 
the country the State Department has not spent as 
much money as the War Department now spends 
in one day. 

The State Department is staffed by two services, 
the Foreign Service and the Departmental Service. 
Although they are coordinated by the Secretary and 
an Assistant Secretary in charge of administration, 
a hiatus exists between them. Each service does its 
own budgeting, planning, and recruits its own per- 
sonnel. Interchange of personnel is limited, and 
neither service has, on the whole, recruited the kind 
of personnel which is needed for.the administration 
and management of our enlarging international 
relations. 

A new, long-range personnel policy in the State 
Department is badly needed, as well as a reorganiza- 
tion and modernization of administration and pro- 
cedures. 

The long tradition of secrecy in diplomatic pro- 
cedure makes it difficult for the State Department. 
to take the people into its confidence even when pub- 
lic knowledge is essential for sound public opinion. 
The years and events leading up to the Japanese 
war are a recent example of the disastrous results 
of this attitude. In the past year an attempt has been 
made on the part of the Department to find out what 
the American people think about foreign policy and 
to explain some of its own steps to the public. This 
is a small beginning in the right direction, and a 
streamlined Department should certainly contain 
enlarged facilities for public information. 

The President and the new Secretary of State are 
faced with an overwhelming list of problems, but it 
is basic to further progress in our policy of inter- 
national cooperation that we have the necessary 
tools. We have successfully handled bigger organi- - 
zational problems than this one in order to win the 
war. It is now time to put just as much effort into 
organizing for peace. 
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